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In summer I have many neighbors, but in one class only do 
I feel a consuming interest—an interest that consumes much 
time and energy. Within one-fourth of a mile of our home 
thirty species of birds are likely to breed every year. Some 
years there may be a failure on the part of two or three of these 
species to come quite within this limit, but they are very near. 
The nests of sixteen of these, besides the eggs of the Cowbird, 
have been found upon our grounds, and there is very good 
circumstantial evidence to show that four common birds, the 
Bobolinks, Meadowlarks, Dickcissels and Maryland Yellow- 
throats have had their nests here, although I have failed to 
find them. 

In the summer of 1905 on our home plot eleven species nested 
whose nests were found, nine being occupied at one time. These 
eleven were the Mourning Dove. Flicker, Kingbird, Phoebe, 
Red-winged Blackbird, American Goldfinch, Chipping Spar- 
row, Brown Thrasher, House Wren, American Robin, and 
Bluebird. The five species that have nested with us but did not 
that year were the Bobwhite, Chimney Swift, Song Sparrow, 
Barn Swallow and Catbird. 

Of the other species within the quarter of a mile limit the 
Cliff Swallow breeds abundantly if undisturbed; Vesper Spar- 
rows, and Prairie Horned Larks are common away from the 
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houses. The nearest ravine is the haunt of a Killdeer whose 
“nest is sometimes found beside a hill of corn; for years a pair 
of Baltimore Orioles have swung their nestlings’ cradle from 
the twigs of a large cottonwood in preference to a widespread- 
ing elm directly across the street. Red-headed Woodpeckers 
have three nesting sites, two are in maple trees in private yards, 
and the third is in the stump of a cottonwood tree near the 
school-house. A Warbling Vireo sings from the tops of the 
tall trees and it is difficult to locate his family nursery. 


A pair of Blue Jays, contrary to their general reputation for 
shyness while breeding, have chosen hotel life, and one summer 
built their nest in the bran¢hes of an apple-tree overhanging 
the garden walk. The second summer thereafter they built in 
a small spruce tree whose boughs nearly touched the front 
porch of the hotel. Chimney Swifts build in the chimneys of 
the Methodist church and in a store building, while the White- 
rumped Shrikes choose for raising their young the evergreen 
trees in the cemetery and certain trees on the County Fair 
grounds. Hummingbirds are not uncommon, but their nests 
have not been found in this particular territory. 


Were our bird neighborhood described by a radius of two 
miles the area would embrace a large grove to the westward 
and on the east reach to the woodlands of the Mississippi River. 
Here are found the breeding places of Hawks, Owls, the Prairie 
Hen, Sora, Cuckoos, Nighthawks, Wood Pewee, Crow, Field 
Sparrow, Towhee, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, 
Scarlet Tanager, Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow Warbler, American 
Redstart, White-breasted Nuthatch, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
and probably other species. 

That pestiferous nuisance, the English Sparrow, claims a few 
words. In a great grain-growing region such as is Iowa he 
thrives wonderfully, every old straw stack and straw-covered 
shed affording nesting places for a score of his kind. His 
ability to carry from farm to farm the germs of contagious 
diseases of poultry and swine make him a serious menace to 
the farmers and the children would do well to hunt sparrow 
eggs as diligently as those of the fowls. 


In a census for July 4th, 1906, the birds observed from my 
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own doorway are those given here. In taking such a census 
it is difficult to say, for example, whether one sees several 
Meadowlarks, or sees the same bird several times, therefore I 
number only those of a species that were observed at the same 
time. They were: 1 Mourning Dove, 4 Flickers, 1 Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1 female Hummingbird, a pair of Kingbirds 
nesting, 1 male Phoebe, numerots Bobolinks, 4 male Red- 
winged Blackbirds, 1 Meadowlark, 2 male and 2 female Gold- 
finches, Chipping Sparrows, a pair of Song Sparrows having 
nest with four eggs, 1 male Dickcissel, numerous Swallows, 
3 White-rumped Shrikes, 1 Warbling Vireo, 2 male Maryland 
Yellow-throats, a pair of Catbirds nesting, a pair of Wrens with 
nestlings, numerous Robins, a pair of Bluebirds, nesting. 
Twenty-one species in all and om days closely following Bob- 
whites, Cowbirds, Purple Grackles and Brown Thrashers 
were seen. 


COMMON BIRDS OF WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA. 
BY ESTHER CRAIGMILE, 


Whittier is located fourteen miles southeast of Los Angeles, 
and twenty miles from the Pacific Ocean. It is a hillside town 
standing on the mesa of the Puente Hills, which bound it on 
the north and east, and commands a fine view of the rich val- 
ley to the south and west. Beyond the hills lies the San Ga- 
briel Valley bounded on the north by the Sierra Madre range. 
I‘rom the summit of the Puentes one gets a good view of the 
patchwork effect of the valley ranches with the variegated foli- 
age which orange, lemon, olive, and walnut produce. 

Pepper and Eucalyptus trees are conspicuous in town, while 
live oaks and sycamores are found in the canyons. The hills 
are green after’ the rains begin. Bright yellow mustard assum- - 
ing the proportions of small trees covers all uncultivated re- 
gions. Weeds of all kinds thrive during the rainy season. 
These weed patches are an eye-sore, yet they afford desirable 
shelter for birds and abundant food during the dry season. 

This list is taken from my notes which date from November 
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7, 1905, to May 7, 1906. It covers observations in Whittier, 
the Puente Hills, San Gabriel valley and the beach. Mrs. 
Bailey’s Birds of Western United States, Mrs. Wheelock’s 
Birds of California, and a short interview with Professor Jo- 
seph Grimell, were the sources of my authority. 


Residents. 


Sayornis nigricans. Black Phebe—Common Nesting on 
porches. 
Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Brewer’s Blackbird.—Abundant. 
Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis. House Finch.—Abundant.— 
Destructive to fruit buds. 
Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove.—Common, especially in 
the hills and canyons. 
Lanius ludovicianus gambeli. -California Shrike—-F specially com- 
mon in town. 
Pipilo fuscus senicula. Anthony’s Towhee.—Abundant in towns, 
hills, and valley. 
Astragalinus psaltria. Arkansas Goldfinch.—Abundant. 
Astragalinus tristis salicamans. Willow Goldfinch. 
Polioptila californica. Black-tailed Gnatcatcher. 
Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture.—A constant sight soaring above 
hills. 
Calypte anna. Anna’s Hummingbird —Common. 
Falco sparverius phaloena. Desert Sparrow Hawk.—Common in 
the hills. 
_ Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. Western Mockingbird.—Not 
much in evidence in fall and early winter. Adorning almost every 
chimney in spring when they sing jubilantly. 
Sturnella magna neglecta. Western Meadowlark.—Common. 
Aphelocoma californica. California Jay—Common in canyon 
trees, rare in town. 
Colaptes cafer collaris. Red-shafted Flicker—Common in trees 
of canyons, rare in town. 
Catherpes mexicanus conspersus. Canyon Wren.—Three records 
in canyon walks. 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow.—Found 
in large and small flocks in winter, in pairs in spring. 
Anthus pensilvanicus. Pipit—Two records. Solitary birds in 
‘ranch fields. 
Dryobates nuttalli. Nuttal’s Woodpecker.—Rare in canyon trees. 
Larus occidentalis. Western Gull.—Abundant on the beach. 
Larus delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull.—Rare. Only two records 
on the beach. © 
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Geococcyx californianus. Road-runner.—Two records. Seen in 
the valley from the electric car window. 

Fulica americana. American Coot.—Commonly seen from Novem- 
ber until May. They may nest in this locality. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Black Tern.—One doubtful 
record on the beach. 

Melospiza cinerea cooperi. San Diego Song Sparrow.—Common. 

Corvus americanus hesperis. California Crow.—Fairly common. 

Parus inornatus. Plain Titmouse.—In trees of canyons. 

Lophortyx californicus vallicola. Valley Partridge—Abundant in 
hills and canyons. 

Toxostoma redivivum pasadenense. Pasadena Thrasher.—Com- 
mon resident. 

Xenopicus albolarvatus. White-headed Woodpecker.—Rare in 
large sycamores in canyons. 

Heleodytes brunneicapillus. Cactus Wren.—One record, in dry 
San Gabriel river bed. 

Pocecetes gramineus confinis. Western Vesper Sparrow.—Rare. 
One small flock in the valley is the only record. 

Agelaius phoeniceus neutralis. San Diego Red-wing.—Abundant 
in the marshes. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogzea. Burrowing Owl—Common. Nest- 
ing in holes in the ground. 

Psaltriparus minimus californicus. California Bush Tit. Rare in 
my records. 

Troglodytes zdon parkmanii. Pacific House Wren. Singing wild- 
ly from February through spring. Nesting in hollow trees or in holes 
in the canyon. 

Geothlypis trichas arizela. Pacific Yellow-throat—Commonly 
seen from February. Perhaps resident. 

Pipilo maculatus megalonyx. Spurred Towhee——Common in 
weedy fields or orchards. 

Pelecanus californicus. California Brown Pelican—Common at 
Long Beach in spring. 

Larus hermanni. Hermann’s Gull.—The most common gull on the 
beach. 

Numenius sp.?. Curlew.—A flock of nine long billed specimens 
were seen at Long Beach in April, but the species could not be de 
termined. 

Larus californicus. California Gull.—Rare. 

Otocoris alpestris actia. California Horned Lark. Reported as 
ccmmon, but I have but one record. 

Vireo huttoni. Hutton’s Vireo. 

Dryobates pubescens gairdnerii. Gairdner’s Woodpecker.—Com- 
mon in lowlands willows. , 

Chameea fasciata. Wren-tit—Rare. 
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Polioptila czerulea obscura. Western Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.— 
Found in winter in large flocks feeding among weeds along arroyos. 


Winter Visitants. 


Sialia mexicana occidentalis. Western Bluebird.—Found in smal! 
flocks during the winter. 

Dendroica auduboni. Audubon’s Warbler—Abundant. 

Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet.—Abundant. 

Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk.—Possibly a resident. 

Merula migratoria propinqua. Western Robin—Common in 
flocks. Found in parks, in town, or in canyon trees. 

Oidemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter—Abundant in surf at 
Santa Monica and Venice in November. Possibly a resident. 

Gavia pacifica. Pacific Loon—Common on the beach in Novem- 
ber. 

Mareca americana. Baldpate.—Possibly resident. 

Querquedula discors. Blue-winged Teal.——Common. Possibly 
resident. 

Anas boschas. Mallard.—Common. 

Junco hyemalis thurberi. Thurber’s Junco.—One large flock re- 

corded in San Gabriel Valley. Rare in town. 
_ Columba fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon.—One record of four in a. 
canyon. . 

Sayornis saya. Say’s Pheebe.—Commonly found in fields al] win- 
ter. 

Astragalinus lawrencei. Lawrence’s Goldfinch.—Rare. 

Zonotrichia coronata. Golden-crowned Sparrow. 

Oidemia perspicillata. Surf Scoter—Abundant in the surf at 
Long Beach in April. Perhaps resident. 

Zonotrichia leuccphrys gambeli. Gambel’s Sparrow.—Abundant. 
dant. 


Summer Residents. 


Tyrannis verticalis. Arkansas Kingbird—Common. 

Tachycineta thalassina lepida. Northern Violet Green Swallow. 

Icterus bullocki. Bullock’s Oriole—Common after the last of 
March. Nests largely in canyon trees. 

Phainopepla nitens. Phainopepla—Common in small flocks 
among pepper trees after the middle of March. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow.—Common, nesting inside 
of barns and under eaves. 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow.—Abundant, nesting in high banks 
along the ocean at Long Beach. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis.. Rough-winged Swallow.—Common, 
nesting in the banks at Long Beach. 
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Dendroica zstiva. Yellow Warbler.—Common. 

Zamelodia melanocephala. Black-headed Grosbeak. 

Chordeiles acutipennis texensis. Texas Nighthawk.—Common. 

Cyanospiza amoena. Lazuli Bunting—Common in Puente Hills. 

Myiarchus cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher.—Common. 

Trochilus alexandri. Black-chinned Hummingbird——Most com- 
mon hummer in summer. 

Icterus cucullatus nelsoni. Arizona Hooded Oriole—A common 
town bird, nesting on the under side of palm leaves. 

Wilsonia pusilla chryseola. Golden Pileolated Warbler—Common 
among scrubby willows. 

Empidonax difficilis. Western Flycatcher.—Recorded on May day. 

Icteria virens longicadus. Long-tailed Chat.—Singing among wil- 
lows on May first. 

Empidonax traillii. Traill’s Flycatcher—Common in canyon trees. 

Hylocichla ustulatus. Russet-backed Thrush.——One May record. 


Transients. 


Chen hyperborea. Lesser Snow Goose.—Migrating in February. 

Hylocichla ustulatus auduboni. Audubon’s Hermit Thrush.—Two 
records in the spring migration. 

Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher—-One record on the beach. 

Oxyechus vocifera. Killdeer.—A flock of fifteen recorded in No- 
vember. 

Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing.—Two records: One flock of 
twenty in the live oaks on the first of January, and a flock of five in 
Whittier Park in March. 

Selasphorus rufus. Rufus Hummingbird—Common in the spring 
migrations after March 31. 

Chaetura vauxi. Vaux’s Swift—-Commonly seen during April and 
May. 

Piranga ludoviciana. Louisiana Tanager—Two records in May. 


A PURPLE MARTIN ROOST. 
BY P. A, TAVERNER. 


The Purple Martin is a strange bird and one that my ex- 
perience points out as a slowly vanishing race. Outside of the 
late cases in the east where their local extinction was clearly 
due to the inclement weather, they seem to be on the downward 
path. Old established colonies are being reported deserted 
without, as far as I can discern, any adequate increase in other 
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quarters. A record of all the Martin communities in Michigan 
State with an estimate of the numbers reported every few years 
would be a valuable acquisiticn to our ornithological data. 


The birds are, however, far from being extinct or even un- 
common but very local in their distribution. They are never 
seen in the country except during the migrations or in estab- 
lished colonies about certain human habitations. Indeed they 
are peculiarly haunters of civilization and are about the business 
sections of our cities, where the flat gravel roofs and overhang- 
ing cornices are tenanted by these birds together with House 
Sparrows and Nighthawks. Toward the middle of August, 
however, the outlying colonies are deserted and the birds gather 
in large flocks preliminary to the southern migration. At 
these times they are generally to be found roosting at night in 
great numbers in the long grass and reeds of the swamps and 
marshes. 


In 1903, the middle of August, I saw a large flock about the 
Field-Columbian Museum, Jackson Park, Chicago. The near- 
est marshes of any extent are some miles away from this point 
and our little circle of bird men were much interested in dis- 
covering where they passed the night. Every evening about 
five o'clock they gathered about the great dome of the museum 
perching in long rows, like beads on a thread, on the guy wires 
of the smokestack. One evening I counted one hundred on one 
wire. There were three other lines equally well filled, making 
four hundred birds. Besides, there were, I should judge, nearly 
half as many more flying around in their aerial acrobats ; so an 
estimate of six hundred birds would not be far from their true 
numbers. 

The spacing of the individuals upon the wires was exceeding- 
ly regular and even—about twelve inches on centers in each 
case—and I do not think the largest space between exceeded 
the smallest by more than two inches. This is a phenomenon 
that can also be noticed among Swallows when they perch upon 
the telegraph wires in numbers. The cause of it used to puzzle 
me a little until I watched these Martins on the guys of the 
museum stack. Being long-winged birds, they require a cer- 
tain space in which to fold their wings on alighting and it is 
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this wing spread that governs their relative positions on a line 
or perch like a wire where they have to sit side by side in the 
same plane. 

The air as well as the wires was filled with their wheeling 
forms, and the soft chattering of their numbers formed a con- 
tinuous soft monotone very pleasing and quieting to the senses 
and conducive to musing and meditation. Indiviluals were 
continually forsaking their perches and hurling themselves into 
the giddy evolutions of their comrades on the wing and their 
places were shortly taken by others that had been but waiting 
for a vacancy. Starting from the highest point of the wire 
one of the rest-seekers would gradually flutter down its length 
emitting half-angry warnings, answered in a like manner from 
the seated ones, until a space was found that had been deserted 
by its occupant when the new comer would settle down just 
about a foot from the neighbor cn either hand ; perhaps I should 
Say wing. 

Thus it continued each evening. As evening advanced the 
birds became more restless and uncasy and the occupants of the 
wires kept continually changing until just about sundown, 
when up they all flew, circled a few times overhead and then 
away to the westward—straight up the Midway and so vanished 
in the distance. They were followed a couple of evenings on 
a bicycle but that they soon left far behind and we were as ig- 
norant as ever of their destination. At last, on August 21st, 
Mr. J. L. De Vine ran them down. Stationed at the far end of 
the Midway, he watched for their coming. True to their usual 
hour they came straight up the broad Midway. Flying swiftly 
they passed directly over the observer’s head and dashed into 
the trees in the corner of Washington Park just across Cottage 
Grove Ave., joining others of their kind already there; and the 
problem was solved. The next evening found the three of us, 
Mr. De Vine, Professor Ned. Dearburn and the writer there 
waiting. The spot chosen for the night roost was peculiar and 
worth a passing mention. In all Chicago I know of no spot 
that would seem more unlikely to be used for such a purpose. 
Cottage Grove Ave, runs north and south, bounding Washing- 
ton Park on the east. It is bi-sected by 60th street, and in the 
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angle thus formed, lies the southeastern corner of the park. On 
the avenue is a double line of noisy, clanging, banging cable 
cars, running a three-minute service. Diagonally across there 
were a number of pop-corn stands, gypsy fortune tellers with 
their array of gasoline jacks and the usual quota of loafers. 


Automobiles, delivery wagons, trucks, and all manner of - 


vehicles are continually passing, and the street is generally well 
filled evenings, with a throng of saunterers, sightseers and 
loafers. Directly across 60th street is San Soucci, a large beer 
garden, redolent of vaudeville sights and sounds. Arc lights 
sputter and sizzle, gasoline jacks fiare and wave, and above all 
the sounds of the street and crowd rise the noises of the brass 
band and the roar of the “sheot the shoots,” continuing from 
seven o'clock in the evening until nearly twelve at night. Yet 
right there midst all this noise and confusion was where these 
strange and unaccountable birds had chosen to take their night’s 
rest, unmindful of the acres and acres of quite lofty shade that 
stretched away to the north and west in the quietness of the 
great park. 

When we arrived there were already quite a number of Mar- 
tins flying about and dotting the telegraph wires in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Soon a flock was seen coming in from the 
north, then one from the west, until shortly, to whatever point 
of the compass we turned, we saw numbers of them hastening 
to the rendezvous. As they gathered, and as it grew later, they 
forsook the telegraph wires and circled round and round the 
small clump of trees in the very corner of the park, almost over- 
hanging the noisy avenue and looking directly into the blare and 
glare of the garden. The museum delegation came at their 
appointed time, and their numbers were lost in the great flock 
that wheeled about this spot. By degrees, bunch after bunch 
settled down in descending spirals and sought places in the 
small, three corner trees, until most of the flock had vanished 
therein. 

It was getting dark now, when, with a flutter of wings and 
a deafening clatter from a multitude of tiny throats, they all 
rose again into the air in an agitated, boiling mass, and coinci- 
dently, the half-drowned screams of a couple of Blue Jays were 
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heard coming from the deserted foliage. As they rose and 
joined those few that were still in the air, they fairly darkened 
the sky. Their numbers could not be estimated. There may 
have been one thousand, there may have been twenty. They 
formed a solid ring, I should judge, two hundred feet in di- 
ameter, a short way above the topmost branches, and whirled 
round and round in a dizzy circle. To look at them made the 
eyes ache and the head reel. 


Again and again they attempted to re-settle in the branches 
of the trees, only to burst up agair as the protesting noise of the 
Jays was heard. They broke away from the attractive spot 
now and again, and made a wide detour of the park, only to 
return and resume their mazy, wheeling flight. By and by the 
Jays were heard in another quarter, and by degrees the Martins 
all settled in the desired trees. The three little trees spoken of 
before seemed to be the coveted positions, but were soon filled 
to overflowing. A bunch would dash into the covering, and, 
failing to find foot-room among the densely packed branches, 
would, in their efforts, knock dozens off their perches, and a 
mass of fluttering, scolding birds would burst out again. Some 
would regain their lost perches, and the remaining unsuccess- 
ful ones would be forced to seek places in the trees adjoining. 
In no case did any birds alight in these neighboring trees of 
second choice until the futility of finding places in the desired 
three corner ones was proved by actual experience. 


Slowly darkness settled down and slowly all were accommo- 
dated in the lofty cover and the noise of the combined twitter- 
ings grew less and less insistant urtil quietness covered all, ex- 
cept when a belated delegation from some probably distant 
part of the city dashed into the crowded branches and raised 
a momentary uproar once more. These outbreaks grew less 
and less frequent until, by the time the noises of the street and 
San Soucci were at their height, the Martins were silent. 


Then, approaching the little patch of bush, we looked up 
through the dark branches against the sky, illuminated by the 
thousands of electric lights of the city. Every branchlet and 
twig had its burden of little fluffy feather balls, each with its 
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head tucked between the joint of ‘ts ample wings, and covered 
with the spread of shining scapular feathers. 

A policeman on night duty in the park was the only one in the 
crowd that seemed at all aware of the interesting occurrence 
that happened nightly at this spot. He told us the birds re- 
mained quiet until about four o'clock in the morning, when the 
noisy clattering recommenced in full force, continued for half 
an hour or so, and then the assembled host gradually broke up, 
each division departing separately and spreading out over. the 
city, sought their day time haunts. It would have been inter- 
esting to learn how many more such roosts there were in and 
about the city, and to know how large an area was nightly 
drained of its Martins to supply each roost; but this was too 
great a task for a few observers to do in one season. A week or 
so more and all the Martins had left for the winter. I left this 
city the following spring and so did not see this sight again. 

However, I hear from Mr. De Vine, that the same scene saw 
the recurrence of the roost the next summer of 1904 and again 
in the same season of 1905. Without doubt, unless some radi- 
cal change has taken place in the locality or status of the species, 
as I pen these lines, the Martins are once again in possession of 
the three little trees in the southeast corner of Washington 
Park, and are daily re-enacting what I have attempted herein to 
describe. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE BIRDS OF SECOND LAKE, 
COOS COUNTY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY CHARLES H. ROGERS. 


Cods is the most northern county of New Hampshire and 
occupies most of that state north of the White Mountains. 
Pittsburg township, in its turn, covers the northern end of 
Coés county, an end twenty-four miles long. The Connecticut 
lakes are nominally four. Fourth Lake, a tiny pond and the 
source of the Connecticut River, lies in northernmost Pittsburg 
township next door to Canada. The infant river flows thence 
to Third Lake a little below, next six miles through the forest 
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to Second Lake, and then eight miles to First Lake, the biggest 
of all. South to First Lake all the land is forest, part of it 
virgin. 

At Fourth Lake there are no buildings ; at First Lake a num- 
ber. I had nothing to do with either. I arrived at Second Lake 
August 28th, 1905, and stayed at Idlewild Camp at about the 
middle of the west shore. 

My first hunt was to paddle along the north-west shore and 
go up the river a short distance. I found what the rest of my 
two-weeks’ stay confirmed, that the characteristic of the forest 
bird life at that season was large flocks of small birds. A char- 
acteristic flock would consist of Chickadees (the first in num- 
bers as in gaiety) with a lesser number of their Hudsonian bro- 
thers (easily distinguished at a glance or as far as they could 
be heard), several Red-bellied Nuthatches (hardly second to 
the Chickadees in volubility), several species of warblers (the 
commonest was the Myrtle, with the Black-throated Green sec- 
ond), a few Golden-crowned Kinglets, some Juncos (most 
abundant of the Fringillide) and White-throated Sparrows in 
the brush, and perhaps a Red-eyed Vireo or two, a Flycatcher 
and one or two other species. This afternoon the Flycatcher 
was an Olive-sided and one of the “ other species ” was my first 
Philadelphia Vireo, most obligingly low down in the alders 
along the river. I saw four other individuals of this species 
during my stay and all were in alders. 

It seemed strange to find a gull in this * world of green hills,” 
but I saw one of some small species flying over the lake, Aug- 
ust 30th. 

I did not see an owl of any kind. The only one I heard, a 
Great Horned, began hooting back of camp about five o'clock 
one sunny afternoon: “ Hoo hoo-hoo hooo hoo.” He varied 

this remark only by occasionally slurring and once or twice 
dropping the last syllable. 

On September 2d I took the trip to Third Lake and back 
with a fellow camper. Nothing unusual appeared till we were 
nearly there, when a search for a woodpecker hammering — 
overhead brought to light one with a white-barred back,—mvy 
first of the American Three-toed species. The lake proved to 
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be a mile-long gem set in forest clad hills rising directly from 
the water. We ate lunch at a just vacated camp alive with 


Juncos, Myrtle Warblers, White-throated Sparrows, etc., clear- 


ing away the crumbs. A Hairy Woodpecker and a couple 
of Canada Jays also made themselves at home in camp. While 
out paddling after lunch a Great Blue Heron flying over the 
woods north of the lake got himself put down as my farthest 
north bird, and a Winter Wren at the water’s edge loudly as- 
serted his claim to second place. The return trip to Second 
Lake yielded another Three-toe of the same species, which came 
quite close in answer to my “squeaking.” 

Ten days passed without my seeing a single Canadian Spruce 
Grouse, a species which I had particularly hoped this locality 
would add to my life-list, so on September 8th I made a special 
hunt for it along what I was told was the best trail for it, one 
running east from the opposite shore. I followed it as long 
as I had time without seeing any grouse but the usual Canadian 
Ruffed, which that morning I heard drumming for the first 
time. I started back through the woods a little to one side of 
the trail and almost immediately flushed three of my longed-for 
Spruce “ Pa’tridges.” Instead of thundering off through the 
woods as Bonasa does they flew to low branches and looked 
at me. I got within six feet of one, and then she merely flew 
to the ground a few paces off. Though they were all hens or 
young birds I felt repaid for my hunt, but before I regained 
the trail I put up a fourth bird, a cock, a very handsome little 
fellow with his inky breast and bit of scarlet skin over his eye. 

In such a country I had expected to find plenty of Crossbills 
of both species, but on the afternoon of the day when I saw 
Canachites a male which visited a tree outside of my window 
at camp was the first I saw. Alas, his wings were plain and I 
have yet to see a White-wing. The next day he came with his 
mate and both flew to the ground near the kitchen after scraps. 
The next afternoon I left and was once more in the land of the 
English Sparrow. 


f 
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Jones—Avucust Days With tHE Birps. 
AUGUST DAYS WITH THE BIRDS. 
BY LYNDS JONES. 


Because the ten-day camp was primarily a family plan car- 
ried into execution from the 14th to the 24th inclusive, should 
not create prejudice against the work with the birds. A family 
camp entails more labor and attention in the stages preparatory 
to being comfortable than a purely stag bird camp, to be sure, 
but it takes the birds some little time to adjust themselves to 
the intrusion. Besides, camp preparation should never be al- 
lowed to wholly eclipse the birds. 


A camp site on a grassy bench just below the level of the high 
plain of the country, and some sixty feet above the river, called 
Vermillion because its flood waters are stained red by the dis- 
integrating red Bedford shale, with a clear spring, a spreading 
oak, and the river valley bending to right and left, and little 
else may be wished for—except fair weather. 


Meadows, wheat stubble, hay land, corn fields, gardens, or- 
chards, fence tangles, pastures, on the uplands: berry, grape, 
burning bush tangles, brush thickets, well grown trees, on the 
steep slopes of the river valley; shale cliffs, willow islands, 
and across the river a deep and extensive woods with here and 
there thickets of white cedar and white pine, constitute a well 
diversified environment. Swamps and extensive water surface 
are not found anywhere in the region. 

Midsummer temperatures prevailed. The mercury stood 
about 70° during the night, and frequently reached 84° during 
the day, once mounting to 86°. Breezes were light to brisk, 
always from the southwest, except during the numerous thun- 
der squalls, when they became high and blew fram every di- 
rection except east. The sky averaged fair. There were no 
dark days. 


Mosquitoes, gnats, and horse flies there were, but in endur- 
able numbers. Of the hosts of common flies no account need 
be taken. Ants figured only in the vicinity of the sugar can. 

While the tent was being pitched a Turkey Vulture called to 
inquire about our garbage, but departed red-headed when he 
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learned that there was to be none. Later I saw him, with five 
of his fellows, impatiently wheeling over a woods pasture. 

A Cooper Hawk was chased into our trees by ten Crows, 
and held there for half an hour despite’ his efforts to evade 
them. We brought no gun. Afterward I saw him worrying 
a Red-tailed Hawk several planes above the Crows. 

Field Sparrows and Wood Pewees sang all day and every 
day, but the Red-eyed Vireo seldom sang except during the 
early morning and evening hours. When heard at all at mid- 
day he was fretful and scolding. A young Baltimore Oriole 
in full song visited us regularly about noon, and again about 
four im the afternoon. Once a Scarlet Tanager sang at mid- 
day. From nine in the morning until three in the afternoon 
there was so little bird life evident that the casual observer 
would pronounce birds almost absent. 


As evening approached many of the birds sang in nearly full 
voice. Towhees mounted the tree-tops in the river valley; 
Cardinals whistled from thickets or responded to call and paid 
a visit to the camp environs; Indigo Buntings adorned the 
leafless tops of trees everywhere; Carolina Wren echoed from 


the distance, then startled us by bursting forth in the bush by 


the hammock; Mourning Doves crooned from the dead elm 
just around the bend. Catbirds, Goldfinches, Kingbirds, Bal- 
timore Orioles, Robins, Chickadees, and Flickers sang lustily. 
Barn and Rough-winged Swallows and Chimney Swifts swung 
back and forth through the gorge at our feet, and Great Blue 
and Green Herons and Belted Kingfishers flashed in and out 
over the river on their way up and down. 


As silence fell with the gathering shadows, the distant qua- 
ver of the Screech Owl grew more and more distinct, answer- 
ing back and forth from grove to bank, until the approaching 
bird stood just above the tent pole. A low answering quaver 
from inside the tent brought him to the canvas for the second 
before the strangeness reached his brain—that was enough. No 
other owls were heard during the ten days and nights. 


The species represented by the greatest number of individu- 
als was clearly the Bobolink, every bird in the fall dress. There 
was not a minute during the day when either many of the birds 
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were seen or the tinkling of their calls was heard from the fields 
or from the air as they flew over the valley from field to field. 
It has never beer my lot to see as numerous a host of these 
birds. They associated with Vesper and English Sparrows, 
and with Cowbirds, and were more numerous than all of them 
together. Some of the young were molting, but all of the adults 
had completed the molt before the beginning of my observations 
at the camp. 

Sallies into the woods and fields from the camp brought to 
light forty-seven species for the ten days, of which twenty- 
seven might be said to be singing birds, and of this number 
fifteen were in full voice, at some time during the day. It 
should be remarked, however, that the singing individuals 
seemed to form a small minority of the individuals of the 
species, except in the case of the Goldfinches, Carolina Wrens 
and Cardinals. 

I was unable to find a single migrating bird. This was some- 
what of a disappointment, since migrating individuals of certain 
species had been reported from Detroit before the 10th of the 
month. If southward migrations occur in this part of the state 
they must be represented by very few individuals or there would 
be some records made. Possibly we are so far out of the line 
of southward movement that it is only at flood tide that the mi- 
grants reach us. 

To the doubting Thomases I am glad to be able to say that 
bird study in August is both pleasant and feasible. The ter- 
rors of heat and insect are more in the imagination than reality. 
I say this not after a single experience, but after a trial of 
several years in regions which insects infest in numbers, and 
under conditions of high temperatures. The profit in the study 
is great. 


TWO DAYS WITH THE BEACH BIRDS AND BOTAN. 
ISTS. 


BY CHRESWELL HUNT. 


When asked to accompany the Philadelphia Botanical Club 
on a field trip to Stone Harbor, N. J., on September 3d and 4th, 
I gladly accepted the invitation. To be sure it was not an or- 
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nithological expedition, but the bird student should know at 
least a little botany and entomology, each overlapping the other. 
We find a bird’s nest in some bush and right away we ask, 
“ What kind of a bush is this?” We catch a bird dining upon 
some insect and again we want to know what species of insect 
it is. I recently heard a bird student remark that he did not 
know a chestnut tree from an oak. How much pleasure he 
must miss when afield! The trees are the best of companions 
when one is on speaking terms with them and especially are 
they the friends of the bird student: for are they not the very 
homes of the birds? 

And what bird-lover is there but knows how the wild flowers 
fill in the little gaps in a day spent afield? Especially is this 
true during the long summer noons when bird-life is so quiet— 
all save the warble of the Red-eyed Vireo and the occasional 
long-drawn note from a Wood Pewee. All the birds seem to be 
taking a mid-day nap. Perhaps we have been on the bird quest 
since early morning and now we begin to realize how hot the 
day is. The vireo’s warble grows monotonous and we think of 
turning homeward. But instead let us turn to the wild flowers 
and who knows but that while stooping to examine some plant 
we may unexpectedly flush a bird from her nest? How many 
an ornithological treasure would have remained hidden had not 
some flower’s bright color lured me thither ! 

- The New Jersey coast is cut up by inlets and sounds. These 
sounds are separated from the ocean by stretches of salt marsh 
and sandy beaches. Stone Hollow is situated at the southern end 
of what is known as Seven Mile Beach in Cape May County. 
It is the terminus of a little branch railroad which runs south 
from Sea Isle City and, as one of the Botanists expressed it, 
“is the only place yet wild.” Here we have the natural beach 
(unbroken by unsightly board walks) with the sand dunes 
stretching away behind it, and behind them the salt marshes. 

September 2d was a rainy day and when we arrived at Stone 
Harbor we found there were only four in the party. We went 
to sleep that night with a southeast gale blowing in from the 
ocean and the waves thundering along the beach. The follow- 
ing morning the wind continued southeast with a cloudy sky 
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and occasional showers. We explored the salt marsh and the 
sand dunes. Birds were not very plentiful. Although there 
should have been and possibly were Seaside and Sharp-tailed 
Sparrows in the marshes, where they breed, I failed to find any. 
Song Sparrows were not uncommon among the sand dunes 
and thickets of Bay bushes. The marshes were studded all ‘ 
over with the handsome flowers of the Seaside Pink and stately 
Mallows waved among the grasses. It did one good to watch 
the enthusiastic botanist who would wade knee-deep into the 
treacherous “salt holes” to procure some coveted specimen. 
An Osprey was almost always in sight either headed out to 
sea or returning with a fish in his talons. 
We came upon an open space—a sort of amphitheater as it 
were—surrounded by sand dunes upon which waved the clumps 
of grass. In this open space were congregated thousands of 
Tree Swallows, some flitting about, others resting upon the 
sand. When we reached the spot we found that the sand was 
dotted all over with their excrement, which seemed to be en- 
tirely composed of the seeds of the Bay berries. These birds 
had undoubtedly roosted here upon the sand all night where " 
they were protected from the strong southeast wind. Later we 
saw the swallows in the bay bushes feeding upon the berries. 
These berries are covered with a thick coating of wax and this 
wax coating seems to be the only digestible portion, as the ex- 
creta showed the rest of the berry entire. 
The mosquitoes at last became unbearable and we retreated 
to the beach. One of the greatest tests of patience I ever wit- 
nessed was to try to place a specimen nicely in the plant press 
while a myriad of these attentive insects settled upon one’s face 
and neck. To say the least it was not calculated to economize 
one’s vocabulary. 
There were quite a number of gulls along the beach, all 
that I could identify with certainty being Herring Gulls. 
Barn Swallows flew to and fro, barely skimming the sand 
and apparently having to hustle for what food they secured. 
I wondered why they did not cross the dunes to the marshes 
where the mosquitoes were so plentiful, but perhaps a mos- 
quito diet was not desirable. Small flocks of Sanderlings and 
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Piping Plovers ran along the beach at the water's edge probing 
into the sand with their bills. It was amusing to watch them. 
They would run out after the receding surf only to rush back 
again at the incoming wave’s approach and barely escaping it. 
Occasionally they would be overtaken and then they would re- 
luctantly take wing to drop again behind the receding surf. 


WANTED. 


In attempting to determine the forms of certain of our birds 
which represent the species in northern Ohio, I find myself 
greatly hampered by the lack of specimens from neighboring 
localities. I desire to examine specimens of the Empidonax 
traillii or alnorum forms which have been collected in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and Kentucky. If readers of this notice have 
such specimens (skins) which they are willing to loan for a few 
days I will gladly pay transportation both ways and guarantee 
safe return. I also wish skins of Telmatodytes from the same 
regions. The range of these forms has not yet been accurate- 
ly determined. <Any aid in establishing their range will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Readers are also advised to scrutimze carefully their speci- 
mens of Agelaius phoeniceus and A. p. fortis. There seems to 
be some confusion about these two forms which may be elimi- 
nated by careful study. 

Address information or specimens to Lynds Jones, Oberlin, 


Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The southward migrations are in full progress. Don’t slight them. 


How would it do to sit down and compile your notes on the Broad- 
winged Hawk and send them to Frank L. Burns at once? He would 
greatly appreciate your help. Not a member of the Club has done 
anything for him yet! 


You have filled out some of the life history blanks which were 
mailed with the last Bulletin. Don’t wait to fill every space of every 
blank, but send at once to Mr. Burns before you lose them. They 
are valuable. 


Don’t fail to plan a strenuous winter campaign with the birds, 
This early caution is made because the editor will have no other op- 
portunity to remind you of the winter study before the winter has 
begun. The early weeks of the winter are the important weeks. 
Try to determine what influence the approach of cold has upon each 
species. Also what effect snow has. 


The editor is making a card catalogue of faunal lists if birds. 
from lists comprising the whole of North America down through 
regions covering parts of the country, states, counties, and even 
parts of counties, such as Christmas and New Years and May Day 
censo-horizons. His object is to have ready to hand a reference list 
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to which he may turn to quickly determine whether any given re- 
gion is covered by a faunal list. If any one knows of such published 
lists in obscure papers or magazines the editor would greatly ap- 
preciate a note to that effect. 


The editor spent a delightful week, terminating on the last day. 
of August, at Shawnee-on-Delaware, where Mr. C. C. Worthington 
has established a Bird Farm under the direction of Prof. W. EF. D. 
Scott. The place is unrivaled for the study of birds and of forestry. 
We are paired to have to announce that the ill health of Prof. Scoti 
has made it necessary for him to retire to northern New York for a 
season. 


in the last Bulletin a plea was made for summer studies of the 
birds. The Bulletin for December will be largely devoted to reports 
of the summer work if you who read this will see that the material 
you have secured reaches the editor before the middle of November. 
Remember that summer studies are few and that there is room for a 
great deal that is interesting and valuable. A single note upon a 
single species is not too smal] and insignificant for permanent rec- 
ord. Do not fail to send in what you have. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


It is important that every member should make nominations for 
the entire list of officers who will serve us for the year 1907. A fuil 
list of members was published in the March number. Any active 
member upon that list may be nominated for any office. Such nom- 
inations should reach either the president, Lynds Jones, Oberlin, 
Ohio, or the secretary, Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa., not later than 
the fifteenth af October. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


The following persons are presented for Active membership in the 
Club. Objections to the election of these persons as members 
should be sent to the Secretary. In the absence of obections this 
announcement stands for their election. 

Edward E. Armstrong, 5468 Washington Ave., Chicago, III. 

J. L. Sloanaker, Newton, Iowa, 
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NOTES. 


The following extracts from my diary may prove of interest in 
regard to the habits of the Tree Swallows: 


Kingston, March 24, 1902. 

Today the Pierrepont made her first trip, breaking through the ice 
between Kingston and Nine Mile Point with the greatest of ease. 
It is an unusually early opening as the ice rarely breaks up before 
the 9th of April, and I have seen it in the harbor as late as April 26th. 

The first trip of the Pierrepont is always one of the events of the 
season and that must be my excuse for recording it. We have so 
few really great things happen that it seems a pity to miss any of 
them. If this fine weather holds on, and a south wind develops; we 
may look for Tree Swallows, early and all as it is, because there must 
be food for them, and the first sailings of the Pierrepont and the ar- 
rivals of the Swallows generally occur about the same date. For a 
few years, the name Tree Swallow seemed almost a misnomer. If we 
cannot say much in favor of the English Sparrow, we may at least 
give him the credit of causing both the Swallows and the Blue-birds 
to return to their origina] nesting places. It is now possible to find 
Tree Swallows nesting in hollow trees instead of bird boxes, although 
they seem to dearly love a hollow fence post, or a convenient cavity 
in a telegraph pole. I have even found this swallow breeding in a 
hollow in a bank, and in my collection there is a beautiful set of 
seven eggs taken from suuch a location on an island in the St. 
Lawrence, near Brockville. The site of the nest was quite as re- 
markable as the number of eggs found. In the apple trees in the 
very old orchard at New Court, the Tree Swallows breed pretty 
regularly. 

March 28th, 1902. 

After al] there is some satisfaction in being able to say, “I told 
you so.” That is my position in the present instance, and who can 
blame me if I swell with pride when turning back to the swallow 
notes made on the 24th. Everything happened just as expected; 
there was food for the birds, the wind veered to the south and the 
Swallows came here in numbers to-day. It is one of the earliest 
arrivals I have ever known. 

April 15th, 1902. 

Yesterday a fine south wind blew and swallows came up with it in 
large numbers. They were very tired and little inclined to fly, but 
sat about on the telegraph wires. Those reported earlier did not 
remain, the cool weather, no doubt, forcing a retreat. 

Last year the swallows came long before the usual date, and as 
this spring was even earlier it seemed as if they should have 
beaten the record, but I could not place them until to-day—a time 
they should not have appeared, if my theories are correct. The 
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wind was in the north, a mild relapse into winter was being exper- 
ienced and yet four Tree Swallows were flitting over the Bath Road 
Creek—two more were seen further on. I strongly suspect they 
have been here for several days and are hoping for better things in 
the way of weather. 
April 23rd, 1903. 

The weather has been very cold and discouraging to bird life in 
general, the wind ordinarily in the north and frost nearly every 
night; frost severe enough to make a quarter of an inch of ice on 
the pools. In spite of it all Shrikes, Robins, and Horned Larks 
have built their nests and laid their eggs, and on Tuesday I saw a 
Tree Swallow invading a post hole as if it had affairs of state on 
hand. The swallows must have had a hard time finding insect food, 
but as the Barn Swallows and Purple Martins have arrived, flies 
must exist in sufficient numbers to support them. On Tuesday some 
thousands of Tree Swallows were circling in a sheltered spot in 
the rear of the Institution. It was a most interesting sight, as the 
winged insects evidently flew within a circumscribed space, not 
more than eighty yards in length, and this kept an immense body 
of Swallows in close quarters. One solitary Barn Swallow gave 
quality and tone to the assemblage. 

March 26th, 1904. 

Although this is one if the latest seasons recorded, the Tree 

Swallows are here in numbers. On March 24 I thought I saw one, 


but it seemed too good to be true; to-day they are everywhere and, 


as usual, on their arrival, tired out. 

The foregoing notes would lead one to suspect that the Tree 
Swallows frequently arrived at a very early date. A few years ago 
I kept in touch with several observers of the early arrival of Swal- 
lows in the western part of Ontario, and it seemed abcut an in- 
variable rule that they reached there a day ahead of their coming 
here. The average date was about April 8th, but of late years they 
seem to be putting in an appearance earlier. 

W. CLARKE. 
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